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“ T tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that kis justise cannot sleep forever.”.—JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 


President’s proclamation.—French preparations for an expedi- 
tion. —Frustrated by the return of Bonaparte.— Over tures 
from Bonaparte—and from the cabinet of Louis after his re- 
storation—all rejected with disdain.—Patriotic labors both of 
Christophe and Petion.—Progress of education, and prospect 
of its general extension. 
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All the official documents relative to this transactior 
were printed and published at Port-au-Prince, preceded by 
the following dignified and eloquent address, from the Pre- 
sident. 

‘To THE Peopte anv Army. 

“Never throughout the annals of the republic, did a 
more interesting epoch present itself, than that which you 
arejnow @alled to witness: never was there one which de- 
manded that the national character should exert itself with 
greater magnanimity. 

Haytians ! during four and twenty years, we have foug/i 
for our rights, for our liberty. Our independence isthe 
fruit of our labors. Without this, there ean be no warrmt, 
no security for the continuance of our present constitution. 
Already celebrated for our military character, and our ho- 
norable qualities, every eye is fixed upon us, waiting the re- 
suit of our conduct. It will be an example to posterity. 1 
will not revert to any of the glorious traits by which those 
men were distinguished, who immortalized themselves in 
former contests fot freedom. History has not forgotten 
them. By her will their remembrance be perpetuated. 

Taddress myself to those men whose bosoms glow with 
the purest patriotism, to a people free in fact and in right, 
and who will not fail to d emonstrate to the universe that 
they are worthy of beingso. Generosity and greatness of 
soul constitute the very elements of the patriot’s character. 
in you I have ever observed these noble qualities, and late: 
ly [have received an additional proof of them; for which / 
must do myself the honor of offering to you the livliest ex 
pressions of my heartfelt gratitude. 

France, having concluded a treaty of peace, renews hea 
claim to Hayti. Though she has for ever forfeited all her 
pretensions to Hayti, and though this loss is owing to the 
French themselves, she determines nevertheless to revive 
them; and for this purpose has chosen rather to make use 
of methods of conciliation, than to employ those arms 
which will always prove impotent. The French general, 
Dauxion Lavaysse, was sent hither as her agent. You re- 
ceived and welcomed him; performed the sacred rites of 
hospitality; and admitted him amongst you with confidence. 
He spoke to you in the Janguage of his mission; and, at the 
distance of a thousand leagues from bis country, was not 
deterred by any consideration, from urging with vebemence 
the pretensions of his government. Your chiefs and ma- 
Bistrates were assembled in consultation. They listened 
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established on the solid basis of reason and justice, is capa- 
ble, not only of hearing every thing with calmness, but of 
jndging of every thing with discrimination. The proposi- 
tions of the French government being incompatible with 
your principles and institutions, were unanimously réject- 
ed. This will ever be the fate of all such as shall tend to 
lead your steps backward, in the career you have so glori- 
ously run. WitSout shrinking from war, you were willing, 
liowever, to evince your desire of peace; and to avert from 
your families and your children the calamities which fob 
low in its train, by offering to submit to pecuniary sacrifiees, 
in order to silence, your persecutors, whose cries and com- 
plaints importune the French throne for the restitution of 
possessions, which they would be afraid to attack, if they 
knew that at their approach they would be burnt to ashes. 
Your chiefs, the depositaries of the intentions you had pre- 
viously expressed subsequently to the continental peace, 
were commissioned in your name, to make this generous 
proposal. It is a high honor to you; and will convey a 
high opinion of your wisdom, as well as awaken the great- 
est dread of your resentment. 

4 Haytians!. you have dovewhat you ought fo have done. 
The right of arms has given you possession of the country. 
It is your unalienable property: and, as its masters, you 
are free to make what use you please of that which belongs 
‘to, you. By mutual agreement, and a compact from which 
they never deviate, nations respect the rights of individu- 
als. The character of an envoyis alwaysheld sacred, even 
though his intentions are ever so criminal. The French 
general, Dauxion Lavaysse, is gone ; having executed the 
mission with which he was intrusted. You have not to re- 
proach yourselves with having been wanting in what you 
owe to yourselves. You have not violated this fundament- 
al principle, which establishes be:ween governments those 
necessary communications which are required by their po- 
litical relations. You have done that which renders you 
estimable in your own eyes: youdeserve to appear so in 
the eyes of other nations. Victory ever accompanies the 
cause of justice. Is not this telling you that it is yours if 
the French venture to molest you. Should this be the 
event, you shall see me at your head, proud to lead youon 
to victory or to perish with you. Whatever may be the 
fate which heaven has reserved for us, it is our duty to pre- 
pare ourselves for it. Let it be the care of those chiefs 
whose paternal authority directs you, in the districts of 
which the command is confided to them, to establish se- 
cure retreats for the inhabitans in the interior of o:ir moun- 
tains. For this purpose, let them employ the workmen un- 
der theirorders. Let them also multiply the plantations of 
every sort of provisions. It is the duty of the magistrates 
and justices of the peace, to promote unanimity, contord, 
the love of labor, and mutual confidence among their fel- 
low-citizens. The republic relies on every man’s doing 
his duty. Ihope to set vou an example. [have given or- 
ders that the documents shall be printed, which relate to 





' Calmly to the proposals of France. A government firmly 





our communications with the French government. They 
will be submitted to your inspection at the close of this ad- 
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dress. You will see what it is that they propose to you, 
and what answer it becomes you to return. . 
Given at Port au Prince, Dec. 3d, 1814; 
llth year of independenge, 
(Signed) Petion.” 

When these transactions were known in Paris, the kigg 
of France formally and officiously disclaimed any partici- 
pation in the proceedings of Dauxion Lavaysse, whose mis- 
sion was declared to have been directed to the single point 
of procuring infermation to guide the deliberations of the 
French government. The tone adopted in his letters to the 
Haytian chiefs therefore was wholly disavowed. But 
however the general character of the French monarch may 
have given credibility to the disavowal, as far as related to 
his individual conduct im this affair, the well known cha- 
racter of Malouet, the minister by whom the commission- 
ers were sent, left little room to doubt that the conduct of 
the agents had been conformable to the spirit, at least, of 
the secret instructions received from their employers: and 
Hthe subsequent disclosure of those instructions established 
this fact beyond all contradiction. It was, prebably a hap- 
py circumstanee for the cause of Haytian freedom, that 
these instructions were framed with such entire fatuity as 
could not but conduce to the confirmation, if any thing 
could further confirm, the liberty and indepenuence of 
Hayti. 

The ex-colonists however, were too much enamoured of 
their golden dreams to desist from further efforts to convert 
them into realities. What it was found impossible to ae- 
complish by fraud, they used every art of persuasion to in- 
duce the government to attempt by force. Their party 
was so powerful at the court of Louis, that preparations 
were actually mfads, and an expedition was intended to sail 
in the spring of 1815, for the purpose of reducing the inba- 
bitants of Hayti to their former servitude, or sweeping them 
from the face of the earth, 

Butthe month ef March was distinguished by an event 
which no buman agacity bad. anticipated. Bonaparte re- 
turned from the idand of Elba, and suddenly seated himself 
again on the throve of France. This revolution prevented 
the sailing of the ixpedition, and defeated the projects of 
the colonists. Boniparte thought it politic to issue an edict 
for the abolition o/ the slave trade, and soon after sent over- 
tures to Hayti, which had for their object to bring back 
the island to the condition of a French colony; but his pro- 
positions were immediately rejected with disdain. During 
the short period that passed before his second fall, he was 
too much occupied with European warfare, to admit of bis 
annoying the inhabitants of Hayti. 

As soon as Louis the eighteenth was replaced upon his 
throne, the ex-colonists renewed their intrigues, and em- 
ployed subaliern and ex-official agents to make further over- 
tures to the Haytians, with the same insiduous purpose of 
reducing them again under the power of France. Many 
months elapsed before the government could find time for 





attention to this object of its ambition and cupidity. But 
in July, 1816, the king ef France, on the report of the se- 





cpetary of state for the depurtmentof the marine aud the 
colonies, issued an ordinance, naming and appuinting seve- 
ral commissioners to Haytip who were to be invest- 
ed with the administration of all the affairs of the island, 
both civil aod military. 

These commissionéfs who were al] ex-colonists, and men 

who had become particularly obnoxious to the negroes and 
people of color, proceeded towards the intended scene of 
heir mission; and skulking along the coast in an American 
vessel, sent on shore letters addressed to Monsieur Gene. 
ral Christophe; a superscription, which having become ob- 
solete, and being deemed injurious and insulting to the ex- 
isting order of things in Hayti, caused the papers instantly 
to be returued unopened. They then resorted to the expe- 
dient of enclosing their communications in an envelope ad- 
| Gregsed to the commandant of the Port of Gonaives. These 
papers served only to excite the contempt of the Haytians, 
to enfame them with increased abhorrence of their former 
oppressors, to produce fresh abjurations of all connection 
with France, and to strengthen their resolutions to maintain 
their liberty and mdependence. 

However ‘the French government may since that time 
have sympathized with the ex-colonists, and cast many a 
lingering look towards this fairest and most important of all 
their former West Indian possessions, no attempt has been 
made for its re-conquest; and it seems probable that all 
hope of its recovery, in any manner, has ere now been for 
ever relinquished. 

The two governments, in the northern and southern dis- 
tricts, being now exempt from the annoyance of foreign 
foes, and at peace with each other, turned their attention to 
the cultivation of their lands, and the improvement of thei, 
people. Schouls were estabjished in divers places, for the 
ifstruction of the youth, some of which were organized 
upon the Lancasterian plan. A disposition was manifested, 
every where, to encourage the diffusion of knowledge by 
this and other means, and the prospect before them in- 
spired the bosoms of the patriot andthe philanthropist with 
the hope, that the delightful island of Hayti was destined 
soon fo fourish in renovated beauty; and that its present 
possessors, would, ere long, convince “the nations of the 
world, that the African Race is by nature equal, with the 
zest of mankind, and is fully es susceptible of improvement 
4s any other people on the globc. 





Communicated for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


MINUTES &O. 
OF THE AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
(Continued. ) 


i October 6, 9 o’clocl:, A. M. 
Convention met, the President in the Chair. 
Present, Messrs. Day, Rawle, Preston, Shipley, 

Barton, Mott, Brown, AtLee, Hilles Webb, Pierce, 

+ Parker, Newport, Bond, Raymond, Lundy, 
field, and. Dawes. 

« The Address to the citizens of the United States, 

on the subject of the intrasio of the children of 

indigent free persons of color, being read, and con- 
i by paragraphs, was adopted, as follows: 


si 
The American Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slave- 
ay, Ge. to the Citizens of the United States: 
Among the various subjects which have obtained 
ovr attention at this time, that of tle education of 







indigent colored children is considged one of pri- 
ry importance. When we look d upon the 
one hand, yand see the incalculable 


have accrued:to the children of white persons in 
limited circumstances, from the instraction bestowed 
upon them by judicious benevolent provisions; and 

the other, to observe the dep! e effects of 
the want of instruction, in the case of the neglected 
children of colored parents, we feel a conviction 
that the period has arrived, when the Abolitionist 
and the Philanthropist ought to renew and redouble 
their efforts to remove the unpleasant contrast; and 
it is with much satisfaction we have learned that iv 
some parts of ovr country, the attention of benevolent 
individuals, and charitale institutions, has been at- 
tracted to this subject, and the success which attpnd- 
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ed their etideavors, furnishés a most powerful in- 


ducement to follow up so praiseworthy an underta- | di 
king by the united efforts of all those who are one 
in sentiment with us, in improving the condition of 
the African race. We trust it will be readily con- 
ceded, that whatever measures have the effect of 
enlightening any portion of the community, are 
od; and upon this maxim, the education 
of the children of what are called the lower classes, 
has often been recommended with a laudable zeal, 
by statesmen eminent for their wisdom and fore- 
sight; from hence, and the acts of some of the State 
Legislatures, much has been done to enlighten the 
minds of indigent children; unhappily, in ‘some’ 
parts of our country, colored children are deprived 


a public 


of the benefits of education by @hgenerous construc- 


tions of existing laws; in some, by the absence of 


all legal provision for their instruction, and in others 
by the existence of legal prohibitions: thus leavin 
a wide field open for the Dahsvolat operations 0 
those who feel an interest in raising the degraded 
African. from a state of ignorance which is a re- 
proach.to the age and country in which we live. 
As regards the capacity of colored children to ac- 


quire knowledge, when the opportunity is afforded 
them, many facts might be collected to shew that 
they are by no means deficient in intellect; that the 
minds of many of them are of quick perception, 
arriving at considerable degrees of 
eminence in scientific research; in short, that no- 


and capable of 


thing but-the means of instruction are wanting to 
the poor colored child, to elevate him to that station 


in society which he is entitled to upon every prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity; which his and our 
Creator, no doubt, designed he should occupy, and 
from which he is debarred by the cruel hand of in- 


justice and oppression. 


If these views are correct, it is much to be la- 
mented that instruction has been so long withheld 
from thousands of these objects of pity, and our 
efforts ought to be so directed as to repair or re- 
move the evil. Under these impressions, we ear- 
nestly recommend to the friends of emancipation 
and equal rights, that they give to this subject 
the solemn consideration which its importance so 
loudly demands, and adopt such measures as may 
appear best calculated to dissipate the cloud of ig- 
norance by which the present colored generation is | 
enveloped, and succeeding ones threatened. If those 
measures are pursued with a zeal worthy of such # 
cause, We trust your labors will be crowned with 
success, and the benevolent heart will expect no 


richer reward, 


The Committee apfointed to draft an address to 
the several Abolition, Manumission, &c. Societies 
in the United States—reported an essay, which was 
read, considered by paragraphs, and adopted, as 


follows:— 


To the various Societies instityted to promote the Abolition 
of Slavery in the United States, or to protect the rights | 


and improve the condition of the People of Color. : 


The American Convention of delegates from So- 


cieties, associated in various parts of our country 


to promote the abolition of slavery and improve 
the condition of the African race, convened in Phi- 
ladelphia, having harnioniously transacted its im- 
portant concerns, address you at this time with in- 
creased interest for the success of the cause they 
fiave espoused, firmly relying on the Divine Being 
for a blessing on their feeble efforts to promote the 


cause of justice and mercy. 


The communications forwarded to the Conven- 
tion at this time, fully evince that the cause of 
Emancipation continues to advance, and that even 





to let the oppressed go free,” will not look back with 
iscouragement at the long period this cruelty has 
prevailed, but continue to press forward with in- 
creased energy to the goal they have set before 
them, the complete and final abolition of slave 
within the United States. To promote this desira- 
ble object we know of no measures more efficient 
than the formation of anti-slavery associations, par~ 
ticularly in situations where the evils of sla 
prevail; for experience has fully proved that a 
combination of effort has often effected that which 
individual exertion has attempted in vain. The 
dissémination of useful works and tracts on the sub- 
ject of slavery, cannot but have a porrertal effect 
in enlightening the public mind on this awfully in- 
teresting subject. The convention would particu. 
larly recommend the following works to your spe- 
cial attention—viz: Clarkson’s Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, abridged ¥ Evan Lewis; Clarkson's 
Thoughts on Slavery; Laws of the State of Penn- 
sylyania, passed 1780; ‘Tract on Slavery, publish- 
ed by the Tract Association of Friends in Phila- 
delphia; Hodgson’s Letter to J. B. Say, on the 
comparative productiveness of Free and Slave La- 
bor; and a work now preparing for publication in 
this city, entitled, A Sketch of the Laws in relation 
to Slavery in the United States, by George M. 
Stroud. They also recommend that each Anti- 
Slavery Society subseribe, and promote ‘subscri 
tions among their members and others, for the Ge- 
nius of Universal Emancipation, edited by Benja- 
min Lundy, of Baltimore; and to the African Ob- 
server, a periodical work published in Philadelphia, 
by Enoch Lewis; and the Freedom’s Journal, a 
weekly paper published at New York, by John B. 
Russworm, a person of color. All these works we 
believe are well conducted, and will be powerful 
aids to the cause of liberty and justice. 

As an incipient step to the abolition of slavery, 
Hews earnestly recommend that immediate applica- 
fion be made to the Legislatures of states where 
slavery exists, to prohibit the sale of slaves out of 
the state. The traffic whichis thus carried on from 
state to state, is fruitful of evil consequences, not 
only depraving the minds of those engaged in it, 
but producing the most cruel separations of near 
comexions, and depriving its victims of almost ev- 
ery incentive to conjugal fidelity or correctness of 
conluct. Perhaps next in importance in meliora- 
ting the condition of the slaves, is the adoption of 
regilations for their religious instruction, and ‘the 
education of their children. 


The condition of the free people of color in the 
United States has claimed our attention; and we 
earnestly recommend to the several societies, not 
only to use their endeavors to protect them in their 
just rights, but to use every means in their power 
to elevate them in the scale of society, by affording 
them and their children the means of literary in- 
struction. And as the first day of the week is too 
frequently spent by them in dissipation, we would 
stgvest the formation of associations wherever 
practicable, for the establishment of first day or 
Sunday schools for their benefit, as well as schools 
oa the other days of the week. ‘The degraded con- 
dition of this class of men ought to eall forth our 
regret and sympathy; being precluded from pursu- 
lag the lucrative employments of life, it is much to 
be desired that more of them than have heretofore 
been permitted may be instructed in handicraft 
trades, and employed in manufactures. 

You will observe, by our minutes, thet the Con- 
vention has again addressed Congress, on the im- 

rtant subject of the abolition of slavery in the 


’ 


in the strong holds of slavery the friends of the op-| District of Columbia, and the restriction of the fur- 


pressed slave are fast increasing in numbers. 


fellow citizens of the south and west are becoming 
raore and more awakened to a sense of the evil, 
injustice, and impoliey of slavery; and we firmly 





trust tuat those who have engaged in the benevo- 
lerit work of “ restoring liberty to the captive, and 


Our 


ther introduction of slaves into the Territory of 
Florida; and we hope our eT will be sup- 
ported by addresses, from other bodies of our con- 
stituents. The Convention believes that if the ad- 
vocates of freedom persevere in endeavoring to en- 
lighten the pubjic mind on this all important sub- 

































ject, that the time is not far distant when a trv 
umph will be obtained over the strong prejudice 
and delusion which has so long continued, and the 
cause of justice and humanity will finally prevail. 

The Convention fervently desires that all who 
have put their hands to this great work may real- 
ly deserve the epithet of “ Saints,” which in irony 
has been reproachfully cast upon them; and by 
their energy, prudence, and moderation, convince 
their opponents they have ben mistaken in their cha- 
racters and conduct. And we confidently hope 
that the blessing of that Almighty Being, who equal- 
ly regards the bond and the free, will crown your 
righteous labors with success. 

The Committee appointed to prepare ati address 
to the various Anti-Slavery Societies in the United 
States, requesting them to memorialize Congress 
on the subject of the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, reported an essay, which 
was read, considered, and adopted, as follows:— 


To the various Anti-Slavery Societies in the 
United States. 


The American Convention, for prowpetg the 
abolition of slavery, and improving the condition 
of the African race, feeling desirous to encourage 
every measure that may have a tendency to aid this 
deeply injured people, and to relieve our count 
from the many evils inseparably connected with the 
system of individual oppression, take the liberty to 
address you upon the present occasion.— And in 
the performance of this task, we are particularly 
solicitous to draw your attention to the subject of 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia—a subject which we view as highly. important, 
especially at the present. moment, and deserving 
your most serious consideration. 

When we reflect that the government of this Dis- 
trict emanates from the Congress of the United 
States—that the power to regulate its political and 
municipal concerns is solely vested in that body— 
that the people in every State must share the honor 
or op oe 3 attending the course of conduct pur- 
sued by the authorities in the administration of its 
local government,—and that the whole Union must 
be measurably responsible for the consequences re- 
sulting therefrom—when we take this view of, the 
subject, we ought not for a moment to hesitate in 
appealing to the frends of humanity in every sec- 
tion of the country, and urging them to use all law- 
ful and just means, within their reach, to limit, and 
finally to eradicate the demoralizing and corruptin 
pam of slavery, which is yet upheld and tolerated 
there. 

We will not énter into a minute detail of the ma- 
ny advantages that would result to the nation, either 
morally or politically, from the abolition of slavery 
in the District aforesaid.— But we feel it an imperi- 
ous duty to state, that in our opinion it would be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects on other por- 
tions of the Union, the influence of which would 
be incaleulable. Under the present regulations, 
that distinguished spot on which is erected the 
sacred Fane of republican Freetlom, is not only 
polluted by the galling shackle and the iron rod of 
Sppression, but is, absolutely, converted into a great 
depository for the purchase and sale of human be- 
ings. The demoralizing effects which this must 
produce on the minds of many who become famili- 
arized with it, and the odium which it attaches to 
us, in the estimation of enlightened foreigners, ma- 
ny of whom are constant witnesses. thereof, must 
Amevitably sap the foundation of our free institu- 
tions, and degrade our national character in the 
eyes of the world. This, we conceive, (to say no- 
thing of the injustice of slavery and its concom- 
itants,) should be a sufficient incentive to action—a 
sufficient inducement to labor in the holy cause of 
emancipation. 

We are aware that it has been asserted, even on 
the floor of Congress, that we should wait until the 


or 
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not exclusively responsible: for the national disgrace 
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lition of the system of slavery, This doctrine we 


conceive to be fallacious, e people there ars 
and criminality atlending it. The United States’ 
government, and of course, the people in, every sec- 
tion of the Union, must Scams odium and meet 
the consequences :—and if so, it follows, that the 
have a perfect right to avert.the same, by such just 
and legal means as their wisdom may point out, and 
their judgment seleet.. Buta. portion of the le 
of that District are now demanding the eradication 
of the evil in question. Societies for the abolition 
of slavery have been organized among them; and 
they have protested against the continuance of the 
cruel and disgraceful practice. Let, then, the voice 
of their brethren elsewhere be heard in unison with 
theirs. Let a strong appeal be made to the justice 
of the nation, that the constituted authorities may 
be induced to take up the subject, and bestow upon 
it that care which its importance imperiously re- 
quires. 

To facilitate the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, we would advise and recommend, that peti- 
tions and memorials be circulated by all the anti- 
slavery societies in each of the States and territo- 
ries, for the signature of the citizens at large, and 
that they be forwarded to Congress by the Rie 
sentatives, with instructions to lay them before that 
body, at an early day. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
CRUELTY. 


It will be seen by a perusal of the debate in 
Congress, on the case of Auterive, that some of the 
slave-holding gentry stoutly deny that the horrors 
whith give rise to the African slave trade should be 
termed cruelty! They insist that, because the bar- 
barous tribes of that Continent are wicked enough, 
and have the power to enslave, their fellow men, 
it is not cruelly! Yes, because these tribes, at the 
ree ce of those marauders of the universe, the 
trafickers in African blood, make war upon each 
other, murder a part; capture and kidnap as many 
as they can; and sell them to the lawless, piratical 
freebooters—* iT 1s Not ckUELTY!!”? Was ever doc- 
trine more reprehensible, inculeated in any delibe- 
rative Asioanely upon earth?—-And could it have 
been believed that such’ sentiments would ever have 
been, unblushingly uttered in the-House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States? The rankest ad- 
vocates of slavery in the British West Indies, who 
have long openly advocated the system, never per- 


justice. Consistency. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” —Marr. vu. 12. 


As it is*to the faithful observance of this rule, 
men are indebted for the highest attainment of fiu- 
man felicity; and as man is by his Creator de- 
signed to be happy here, as well as hereafter: this, 
or a rule similar to this, the observance of which 
being necessary to the happiness of all men, is giv- 
en to all men for their government., But the faitb- 
ful observance of this rule can only be in propor- 
tion as the love of God, & the spirit that breathes 
peace on earth and good will to all men, prevails 
in our minds. And although men may endeavor 
to screen themselyés from the reproaches of their 
fellows, by assuming the name and profession of 
Christian, in order to take away the stigma of in- 
fidelity, yet as the actions of men are a better cri- 
terion by which to judge of their title to this name, 
than their professions, the veil of profession alone 
is too thin for this purpose. The hope of the hy- 
pocrite must perish. ' 

The open violation of this divine rule has, in our 





people of that District themselves demand the abeo- 


country,,and no doubt in all others also, become 
so familiar, that in numberless cases it is but little 





jtian name, @nd as a foul and scandalous stain up 


haps, went further in opposing the principles of 


aS 


if at all noticed. ‘There is one thing, however. 
which operates as a standi o the Chr 


our government, and a vast multitude of its pro- 
fessed Christian and patriotic citizens—towil: our 
system of slavery. It is.a disgraceful truth, that’ 


y|men professing both Christianity and republican- 


ism, are daily and bourly outraging the divine irale 


in our text, with every other principle of justice, 


mercy, peace, meekness, temperance, forbearance 
and love, by holding im unconditional bondage a 
large portion of their fellow mortals, not Daedine 
their color is darker than their own, but because 
unrighteous laws: give them the power to do so, 
For I believe those who hold black or colored pe 

ple as slaves, would as soon hold white ones, if tho 
law gave them the power. . The foul principle 
of covetousness which applies to the first, would 
also to the latter; so that it is not in the divine, 
but in the buman laws, that the weaker part 
of the white community find protection from the 
covetous grasp of these pretended Christians and 
patriots. ) | 


Now I hope it shows no Jack of true charity, to 
judge of men's principles by their.actions. If then 
we are to judge of the principles of slave holders and 
slave traders (for I class them together, as being ac- 
tuated by the same motives,) is not the inevitable 
conclusion forced upon us.that the name of stian 
and of patriot is entirely inapplicable to them? Are 
they not in the constant practice of arule diametri- 
cally opposite to the Christian rule above quoted? If 
this be true, (and I presume none will be so hard- 
ened against truth as to deny it,) then it follows, 
that slave holders and slave traders are anli- Chris- 





'tians, ‘This may, to very polite Christians, sound 


‘harsh and uncharitable: but truth, in the ears of 
transgressors, and their paliiators, has a grating 
and an unwelcome sound. . 


T cannot conceive how a rational being can re- 
concile to his mind the idea, that he is the follower 
of him who gave, forthe government of his fotlow- 
ers, the rule contained in our.text, while he is rivet- 
ing the galling manacles of unconditional bo 
on the physical and mental faculties of bis fellow 
man. It isimpossible for such an one not to know 
that he 1s doing as he would not.be done by; an 
that his conduct herein, does not. grow out of the 
principle of peace on earth and good’ will to all 
men, To attempt to allege the ignorance &c, 
of his slave as an apology for thus outraging the 
laws of God and of nature, is but adding indignity 
to injustice and cruelty. Are you, slave holders 
and slave traders, endeavoring to remove these ale 
leged obstacles to the freedom of your slaves, by. 
educating and cultivating their minds and bigiom | 
preparatory thereto? If not, and I presume that 
instances of the kind are very rare, away with your 
false and hypocritical pretensions to the name of 
« Christian.” This kind of sophistry has not even 
the density of a fig-leaf ; it is as flimsey asthe spi- 
der’s web; itcannot screen you from one piercing 
ray of divine truth and justice. Oh! that those 
who profess tc be the heralds of the glad'tidings of 
the Gospel of peace and good will to all men, and 
who have acquired an influence with the people by 
the sanctity ofthis character, were under the influ- 
ence of the sprit of Christ—the spirit of justice 
mercy and hemility—the spirit of disinterested 
firmness and integrity to their holy profession —the 
spirit of magnénimity— and fearless only of com- 
promising wit! injustice and wrong of all kinds, 
however fair the exterior, Then would they be 
constrained féarlessly to declare the whole council 
of God. Then would they raise their voices like a 
trumpet. They would cry day and night against 
the gloomy, the foul and the horrible sin of human 
slavery and oppression, They would say fo. those 
violators of the !aws of God and of nature, those un~- 
just and cruel professors of the Christian name— 





drop off your flimsy mask. Lay aside your pro- 
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fession, and forbear any longer to claim the title of 


. Cbristiat. For while you hold your fellow men in 


unjust and cruél bondage, you are as certainly in’ 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bonds of iniquity , 
as that God is just. The name of Christian, and 
slave holder, are altogether incompatible; and can 
no soonér mingle than light and darkness, truth 
and error, or heaven and hell! And as no man 
can be a Christian, who has not the spirit of Christ, 
so no man can have the spirit of Christ, and hold 
his fellow men in bondage, at the same time. Now 
although the world is filled with violence and op- 
pression, with wrongs and outrages of various de- 
scriptions and degrees, the most superlative of all 
crime is that of the violence and oppression, the 
wrongs and outrages, committed by slave holders, 
slaye traders, and man stealers: for this crime com- 
prehends in its horrible vortex all other grades and 
descriptions of crime;~and like an ocean of death 
and darkness, it absorbs in its gloomy abyss every 
thing that is Contrary to goodness, and mercy, and 
| ‘ Justice. 





MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


Fo the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States,in Congress as- 
sembled: 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties of 
ee 3h and Alexandria, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, beg leave to call the attention of your ho- 
norable body to an evil of serious magnitude, which 
greatly impairs the prosperity and happiness of 
this District, and casts the reproach of inconsist- 
ency upon the free institutions established among 


Us. ' 

While the laws of the United States denounce 
the foreign slave trade, as piracy, and punish with 
death those who are found engaged in its perpetra- 
tion, there exists, in this Tistrict, the seat of the 
national government, adomestic slave trade, scaree- 
y less disgraceful in its character, and even more 

emoralizing in its influence——For this is not, like 
the former, carried on against a barbarous nation; 
its'victims are reared up among the people of this 
country, educated in the precepts of the same reli- 
gion, and imbued with similar domestic attach- 
ments. 

These people are, without their consent, torn 
from their homes; husband and wife are frequent- 
Jy separated, and sold into distant parts; children 

+ are taken from their parents, without regard to the 
ties of nature; and the most endearing bonds of af- 
fection are broken forever. 

Nor is this traffic confined to those who are le- 
gally slaves for life. Some who (are entitled to 
freedom, and many who have a limited time to 
serve, are sold into unconditional slavery; and, 
owing fo the defectiveness of our laws, they are 
generally carried out of the District before the ne- 
essary steps can be taken for their release. 


Werbehold these scenes continually taking place 
among us, and lament our inabihty to prevent 
them. The people of this District have witbin 
themselves, no means of legislative redress; and 
we, therefore, appeal to your honprable body, as 
the only one invested by the Ameritan constitution 
with the power to relieve us. | 

Nor is if only from the rapacity pf slave traders 
that the colored race in this Disttict are doomed 
to suffer. Even thé laws which govern us, sanc- 
tion and direct, in certain cases, a procedure that 
we believe is unparalleled in glaring injustice by 
any thing at present known among the govern- 
ments of Christendom. An instante ef the opera- 
tion of these laws, which occurred during the last 
summer, we will briefly relate. 

A colored man, who stated that he was entitled 

‘to freedom, was taken up as a runaway slave, and 
lodged in the jail of Washington City. He was, 


advertised, bul, no one appearing to claim, be was, 
according to law, put up at public auction, for (he 
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ment of his jail fees, and sold as a slave for 
ife! . He was purchased by‘a slave trader, who 
was not required togive security for his remaining 
in the District; and he was, soon after, shipped at 
Alexandria for one of the southern states. An at- 
tempt was made by some benevolent individuals.to 
have the sale postponed until his claim to freedom 
could be investigated; but their efforts were una~ 
vailing, and thus was a human being sold into per- 
petual bondage at the capitai of the freest govern- 
ment on, earth, without even a pretence of trial, or 
an allegation of crime. 


We blush for our country while we relate this 
disgraceful transaction, and we would fain concea! 
it from the world, did not its very enormity inspire 
us with the hope that it will arouse the philanthro- 
pist and the patriot to exertion. We have no he- 
sitation in believing your honorable body never in- 
tended that this odious law should be enforced; it 
was adopted with the old code of Maryland, from 
which, we believe, it has been expunged since this 
District was ceded to the general government. 


The fact of its having been so recently execu- 
ted, shows the necessity of this subject being investi- 
gated by a power which we confidently hope will 
be ready to correct it. 

We are aware of the difficulties that would at- 
tend any attempt to relieve us from these grievan- 
ces by a sudden emancipation of slaves in this Dis- 
trict, and we would, therefore, be far from recom- 
mending so rash a measure. But the course pur- 
sued by many of the states of this confederacy, 
that have happily succeeded in relieving them- 
selves from a similar burden, together with the 
bright example which has been set us by the South 
American Republics, proves, most conclusively, 
that, a course of, gradual emancipation, to commence 
at some fixed period, and to take effect only upon 
those who may thereafter be born or removed into 
the District, might be pursued, without detriment 
to the present proprietors, and would greatly re- 
dound to the prosperity and honor of our country. 


The existence among us of a distinct class of 
people, who, by their condition as slaves, are de- 
prived of almost every incentive to virtue and in- 
dustry, and shut out from many of the sources of 
light and knowledge, has an evident tendency to 
corrupt the morals of the people, and to damp the 
spirit of exferprise, by accustoming the rising ge- 
neration to look with contempt upon honest labor, 
and to depend, for support, too much upon the la- 
bor of others. It prevents a useful and indus- 
trious class of people from settling among us, 
by rendering the means of subsistence more preca- 
rious to the laboring class of whites. 

It diminishes the resources of the community, by 
throwing the earnings of the poor into the coffers 
of the rich; thus rendering the former dependent, 
servile, and improvident, while the lattepare tempt- 

to become, in the same proportion, luxurious 
and prodigal. 

That these disastrous results flow from the ex- 
istence of slavery among us, is sufficiently conspi- 
cuaus, when we contrast the languishing condition 
of this district, and the surrounding country, with 
the prosperity of those parts of the Union which 
are less favored in point of climate and location, 
byt blessed with a free and industrious population. 

We would, therefore, respectfully pray that these 
grievances may claim the agtention of your hono- 
rable body, and that a law of congress may be 
enacted, declaring that all children of slaves, born 
in the District of Columbia, after the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, shall be 
free at the age of twenty-five years; and that those 
laws which authorize the se!lmg of supposed runa- 
ways for their prison fees or maintenance, may be 
repealed. 

And, also, that laws may be enacted to prevent 





slaves from being removed into this District, or 
brought in for sale, hire, or transportation: with- 
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out, however, preventing members of ligriin, 
resident strangers, or travellers, from bringing and 
taking away with them their domestic servants, : 





From the Western (Ky.) Luminary. 
AFRICUS—No. V. 


A proper degree of attention is not given to thé 
religious instruction of the blacks, by the ministers 
of the gospel. The numbers who attend the house 
of God ordinarily, or to whom admittance can be 


them still less. The manner of admitting them in 
our churches is well known. A small space in the 
church is assigned them, and that they must re- 
sign when the white part of the congregation hap- 
pens to be larger than usual. Now this space is 
ample enough for the number that attend, but it is 
not so for the number that might and would at- 
tend if proper encouragement were given. Nei- 
ther is the character of the instraction ordinaril 
imparted that which suits the character of the ne- 
groes.. Their ignorance, as has been before ob- 
served, is greater than commonly apprehended, 
and requires instruction of a more elementary com- 
plexion. | 

The remedy for these evils is the establishment 
of specific and regular instructions for the blacks. 
[ believe that the minister who would make special 
apyerements for them would usually have the 
pleasure of a numerous and attentive audience.— 
The reading of the Scripturés (as indeed it ought 
to in all cases) should constitute a large portion of 
the services. The very “ first principles of the doe- 
trines of Christ,” should be taught, and in a style 
and diction simple and perspicuous, 

I must assert, with whatever reluctance, that a 
considerable portion of the crimination which at- 
taches generally, respective of religious neglect to- 
wards the black population, must be laid at the 
feet of the ministers of the Gospel. Ata period 


sal diffusion of the Gospel ; when Bible Societies 
pass resolutions to supply every family within their 
bounds with the word of life; when traets are la- 
boriously distributed through a!l classes; when, 
through every possible avenue and channel, reli- 
gion and piety are made to flow; when young mi- 
nisters pant to be the heralds of the everlasting 
Gospel upon distant shores.—Amid this state of 
things, would it be supposed there was an entire 
class and cast of our population wholly uverlooked 
and forgotten; and that while we send Christiani- 
ty to Africa, we have her sons among us almost as 
unenlightened and benighted as if they dwelt in 
their own native clime. Our eastern brethren, 
who send out missionaries to the west and south, 
would do well to designate some of them to the es- 
pecial instruction of our negroes, and that not in 
‘destitute places” only, but to where the word of 
God is regularly preached and flourishes. For it 
is a lamentable fact, that in churches where piety 
has revived and diffused its holy mfluence through 
society, that influence bas but in a small degree 
reached the blacks, and its heavenly teachings and 
consolations have been almost unknown to them. 
This must be ascribed to the neglect of the church 
and its spiritual guides. Amidst the catalogue of 
duties inculeated from the sacred desk, should be 
that of attention to the religious and moral, tuition 
of servants. It should be frequently and earnestly 
insisted on, and the preacher ‘should set the exam- 
ple in his own family. How awful the thought, 
that in the families of the very ministers of Jesus 
Christ, there are those of the age of accountability 
who never heard of his name unless from the lips 
of profanity, or casually pronounced; or who, if 
verbally acquainted with the name of our Saviour, 

are utterly unacquainted with his history, charac- 
ter, offices or relation to mankind. The verity of 
this assertion could be manifested in repeated in- 
stances. AFRricus. 











given, is small, and the information derived by 





when so great exertions are making for the univer-' 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
House or Representatives. 
Friday, January 4th, 1828. 

(Continued. ) 


Mr. Owen thought, that, instead of cherishing a 
wish to avoid the question involved in the amend- 
ment, it was, on the contrary, very desirable that it 
should be presented for decision. Let it be consi- 
dered—let it be fully argued, and let it be finally 
acted on. . He thought somewhat differently from 
his honorahle friend from Louisiana, as to the pre- 
_ gent case not presenting all the points necessary to 
be settled—he thought that, if the facts were as had 
been stated, it did present them, He had paid some 
attention to the case, and thought that the House 
would be left at some loss to determine whether all 
the facts had been presented. But assuming that 
all the facts had been sufficiently proved, he thought 
the case was fully made out: the strong arm of the 
Government had been exerted to take the property 
of an individual, anc when he demands compensa- 
tion for the loss, it is to be refused him on the 
ground, that slaves are rot fo be viewed as proper- 
ty. When can a more auspicious opportunity be 

resented for meeting ané settling the general prin- 
ciple? What future day will be-more fit for its dis- 
cussion? When shall we have a more favorable op- 
portunity for deciding whether slaves are property 
or no? and whether they are not a class of proper- 
ty which is not to be regulated solely by the States 
within whose limits alone it is to be found?—whe- 
ther this power has not been expressly given to 
those States, so that the power of the Government 
cannot act upon or touch this property, without the 
consent of those States? 


He did not say that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr Wuitttesey) had confessed that slaves were 
property—he had carefully observed the course of 
the gentleman’s remarks, and had observed that he 
purposely avoided making any such concession— 
and, from what he knew of the geatleman’s opin- 
ions, he did not believe that he held them to be 
property: on the contrary, he was satisfied that he 
did not believe so. But, what is the character of 
this class of persons, as: derived from’ the statute 
books of the States? It depends on those stern 
principles of necessity and policy which enter into 
the very nature of Government. Look at the laws 
of all the States where slaves are held, and you 
will find that they are considered as much property 
as any chattel whatever. Have we any need to go 
back to the reports of our Committees, and be told 
by them that slaves are not to be treated as proper- 
ty? or are we now to be told, that there is some- 
thing terrific in the mere idea of meeting the pro- 
position? By acting on sueh a principle, alarw, if 
any exist, will be cherished and fostered. But the 
speedy meeting and open and full discussion of the 


qustion, will have a directly contrary effect; instead | 


of increasing alarm, it wil! dissipate it; and instead 
of disturbing, will promote the permanent peace 
and happiness of this country. Settle this question 
once for all, and the foundations of your Govern- 
ment will be firm and immoveable. The gentle- 
man, if F understood him rightly, admits, that, if 
slaves are property. they are a fair species. of it, to 
be compensated for if lost. 

(Here Mr. Wuirttesey interposed, and denied 
having made any such admission.) 

Mr. Owen said, he was sorry to have misunder- 
stood, and certainly had not intended to misrepre- 
senthim. He supposed, then, that the House is to 
decide whether slaves are property, and whether 
they are to be paid for or not. It had been urged 
by some gentlemen that the impressment of slaves 
was not legal. But was impressment legal in any 
case? The measure wag not sanctioned by the laws 
of this country—nor was it a favorite with those of 
any other Government. But it was a fundamenta! 


{principle in our Constitution, that, when 


jsequence, it must be paid for. 
{asked Mr, O. to regulate the process of impress- 








ivate 
property is taken for the public use, and lost in con- 
Is there any law, 


ment? No. The thing itself springs from the ne- 
cessity of the case. It is done under the pressure 
of public danger, and individual right is forcibly 
made to yield to the public safety. Suppose that 
the case in this bill is proved to have been a case 
of this description: Will the country turn a deaf 


fear to the prayer of this petitioner, and say to him, 


it is true your slave was seized without your con- 
sent, and you were, for a time, deprived of his ser- 
vices; but we have, by our power, committed an 
act which we do not choose to pay for. This 
would surely be at war with every thing that has 
hitherto been done by the United States’ Govern- 
ment. Sir, if the States make no distinction be- 
tween slaves and other property, you have no right 
to make any. If the extensive Commonwealth of 
Virginia, for instance, has determined that slaves 
are property, and demands restitution for such as 
have been lost in your service, you have no right to 
refuse, but are bound to grant it. Where then, is 
the necessity of postponing this question? To what 
period is it to be postponed? The gentleman has 
brought us a string of precedents, from which he 
infers, that the question has hitherto been purposely 
avoided. lam very anxious that it should never be 
avoided again. If it is an unsettled question. in 


this country, it is full time that it was settled. This 


is a proper period for its settlement, and I demand 
it at the hands of this Government. The gentle- 
man has been very unfortunate in the cases which 
he has quoted. None of them fairly brought the 
point in question before the Committee of Claims, 
and there is but one of them which has any analogy 
to the case in the bill, and that is the case where a 
slave died in consequence of being immersed up to 
his arm pits in mud. This it appears, produced 
his death, and the damages, the Committee tell us, 
were only consequential. Sir, it was a strange 
decision of the Committee. In my apprehension, 
this sinking in the mud was the consequence of his 
impressment, and his death was the consequence of 
his sinking in the mud. If so, his impressment was 
the true cause of his death, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
peat the declaration of my anxious desire that the 
question should undergo a full discussion at this 
time. I wish to have the views of gentlemen on 
all sides fully and frankly expressed. If the House 
are, indeed, prepared to decide that this class of 
persons are not property, let them do so. It is 
better that it should be settled here, than at the re- 
mote points of this Union. I wish for nothing 
that is not strictly constitutional. I desire to wit- 
ness nothing like violence or intemperance. I hope 
the question may be diseussed in the same manner 
as any other question, and that we may have it 


‘decided, no matter how seriously the country may 
What 
ever the consequences may be, we are not to take 
them in advance. The future must provide for it-|® 


have to regret the aspect of the decision. 


self. Our present duty is to settle this question, 


and all I ask or desire is, that justice may be done. |? 


Mr. Mircue t, of South Carolina, said, that he 
had not fully understood the ease for which this bill 
is to provide. ‘The gentleman from Alabama had 
expressed some doubt as to the main fact, whieh 
was the impressment of the slave. This Mr. M. 
considered as the point on which the decision must 
turn. If Government impressed the slave, Gov- 
ernment must pay for his loss of time, but, if his 
master voluntarily took him into the ranks, he must 
submit to the loss. He hoped, tierefore, that the 
bill might be recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims, in order that fuller testimony as to the 
main point might be exhibited to that Committee. 
As matters now stood, gentlemen seemed to him to 
be arguing about.a case which was rather imagin- 
ed than proved. To argue with any effect, they 
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mast haave all the necessary facts first elearly ase 
certained. And to this endj he moved the recom- 
mitment of the’bill. = 9) be ) 
(The Cuainman decided that such 4 motion could 
not be received until the Committee of thé Whole 
had risen and reported.) =~ ; seotteg 
Mr. Stone said, that he had risep for the pur- 
pose of recurring to a fact in legislation, which 
seemed to hav¢ escaped the notice of gentlémen. 
It was a singular circumstance in relation to our 
slave population, that, up to the’ year 1814, there. 
was no law which protected them from militar 
service. Previous to that year, the law of en 
ment permitted officers to enrol “effective able 
bodied men,” bat, in December, 1814, the law was 
changed, and sinee that time none may be ealis ed, 
but “ free effective able bodied men.” Before that 
time slaves mignt be enlisted, but since that time 
they cannot. ‘fhe inference is of deep interest to 
all the om whathed States. If it be a fair infer- 





ence from what he had stated, that the intendment 
of our previous'Legislatures had been that slaves 
should form a peculiar species of property, which 
was placed without the reach of military law, so 
that they, like horses, oxen, and other chattels, 
might not be:tdken for military use; then the ex- 
planatory statute of 1814 would lose its effect, if 
the doctrine now advanced by gentlemen in suppi 
of this bill, was to be admitted: If such was their 

wish, if they did intend to put this species of pro- 

perty over, within the reach of the military power 

of the United States, so be it. It was for them to 

judge of. This was the great question involved in 

the present discussion: Shall slave property, “ke 

horses and oxen, be placed without the reach of 
the arm of military government or not? If the gen- 

tleman take the former ground, and agree to pay 

for the lass of this slave, then the whole mass of 
slave population is put within the reach of the Gov~ 

ernment. For himself, he did not now say that he 

did not agree to take either of these courses. 

The analogy in the Constitution between slaves 
and horses, and other cattle, was, that it was pro- 
perty which could not be taken by the United States, 
and if this be settled, and a slave is illegally seized 
and impressed by a military officer, the owner must 
look for his remedy, not to the United States Goy- 
ernment, for it never sanctioned the impressment, 
but to the individual officer who had impressed the 
slave without its authority. He, and he alone, is 
responsible for the act. He repeated that the great 
question now for gentlemen to consider, was, whe- 
ther slaves shall or shall not be turned over to the 
military power of the United States, 


Mr. Hamitroy said, that he did not rise for the 
purpose of contributing to any excitement which 
the debate might have occasioned: for, if the ques- 
tion was really a difficult and critical one, (which 
he did not perceive) it ought only to be approached 
with a greater degree of calmness and deliberation, 

Now, sir, I am not prepared to admit thatCon- 
gress is about to decide (whatever may be the fate 
of the claim before you,) whether slaves be pro- 
erty or not; because, so long as this Confederacy 
lasts, and the Coastitution that created it, Congress 
has no power to settle any such question, and there 
is an end of the argument. The question, there- 
fore, before the House, is not whether slayes be 
property or not, because the mere statement of the 
proposition involyes an absurdity in its terms—but 
whether there be any thing in this peculiar species 
of property which should deprive its owners of a 
just claim to indemnity, when injured or destroyed 
in the public service. 

To sustain the negative of this question, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio had relied on several precedents, 
nearly all of which he (Mr. H.) considered as in- 
applicable. For it would be recollected, in the 
cases he had cited, in which Congress had refused 
to indemnify the owners either for the loss or for 
injury to their slaves in the public service, ws 
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where they had been taken by their masters into 
the army as their servants, for which their own- 
ers received a full equivalent in pay, elothing and: 
subsistence, with a perfect understanding of the 
risk which their slaves were to encounter. But 
this does not touch the question of coercive im- 

ment made of a slave, not asa soldier, but as a 
laborer, precisely as any domestic animal or imple- 
ments of husbandry might be taken for the public 
use. Claims of this description epuld, in his view 
of the subject, be paid, without affirming any pow- 
er of the federal government to éslist, or to make 
coercive levies, by way of conscription, of the slaves 
of the south. Onthe contrary, hethoightthe payment 
of this claim sustained the converse of this propo- 
sition, and proved that the government had no con- 
trol over slaves as military persom; but took them 
for the mere purposes of labor. «s property, and, 
for their use or injury, their owners were to be 
paid in this light alone. 


The gentleman from Ohio “Mr. Whittlesey) 
need feel no apprehension, and may reserve, for 
some other occasion, the sympatiy he has kindly 
offered; because, as he supposes, the people of 
the south would be alarmed at any thing which 
looked like a recognition of the doctrine that the 
federal government had any military power over 
the slaves in this Union. We kaow well enough 
that no such power will ever be exercised, either 
by enlistment or compulsory levies; but we know 
that, precisely in those cases in which we should 
be most willing that our slaves shall be used, 
their labor will-and ought to be coerced into the 
public service, and that is in a time of actual in- 
vasion, No matter what abstract questions you 
may settle here, or what may be the legislation of 
this house, you cannot control the overruling ne- 
cessities of war. 


Suppose an enemy was to land at the mouth of 

the Savannah river, at Tybee Island, for example, 
and the erection of a temporary work on the bank 
of the river was calculated to save the country. 
and that this work was only to be effected in suf- 
ficient time by the labor of the slaves in its neigh- 
berhood, what commander, fit to be entrusted 
with. the defence of a country, would. hesitate to 
coerce their labor into the public service, if it was 
not voluntarily contributed? ‘This would not be a 
military requisition for troops, but an impressment 
of property into the public use, and would {grow 
out of that state necessity, which is superior to all 
law, and forms what the civilians call the eminent 
domain, which belongs to all governments, and is 
founded on the irresistible dictate and impulse of 
self preservation. 
Now, sir, we maintain that you can indemnify 
an owner for the loss or injury of his slave in the 
public service, without establishing the position 
that you are entitled te the services of the slave 
under all military exigencies whith may arise. We 
do not say that in principle you have this right} 
but we do say that, whenever in point of fact you 
exercise it, by taking this property for the public 
use, we are entifled to indemnity. and we are wil- 
ling to leave the occurrence of these impressments 
to the necessities growing out of an invasion of the 
country, for the exigencies of which no human le- 
gislation can provide. 

My friend from Virginia (Mr. Randolph,) said, a 
day or two since, that the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. (Mr. Stewart,) had establisbed 
the fallacy of Suiomon’s proverb. that “ there was 
nothing new under the sun.” 1 think we shall in- 
deed start (after a!! that has occurred in this confe- 
deracy) a curious novelty on that occasion, jif we 
were seriously to set about proving that slaves are 
not property—more especially, after the bistory of 
every old state in the Union, whetber south or north, 
—even those in which slavery is now abolished. 
Indeed, as recent as the late war, slave owners in 
‘the state of New York, on the enlistment of their 
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slaves in the army, considered them as property, 
and, as their owners, have claimed their pay, boun- 
ty, and lands, This may well be said to be push- 
ing the argument to an extent, which even we at 
the south are not prepared to go. 


But, sir, it matters not now you decide thisques- 
tion, except as to the injustice you may do the in- 
dividual claimant in the case before you: for I 
maintain that, let your decision be what it may, it 
furnishes no legislative sanction to questions that 
are put by the constitution b2yond your reach.— 
You may determine, if you please, that, for inju- 
ries done to this species of property, it is inexpe- 
dient to afford indemnity; but by this decision you 
neither affirm the uncontrolled military power of 
the general government over slaves, for military 
purposes, or predicate even a mere abstraction, 
over which you practically have not the slightest 
power. 


Mr. Wuittressty said, 1t was important for 
the committee to consider what was the real ques- 
tion before them. The gentlemen who supported 
the amendment ( except from South Carolina, Mr. 
Hamilton,) persisted in having the committee de- 
termine whether slaves are property. The com- 
mittee of claims have not submitted this question 
by their report. Its discussion and decision, there- 
fore, is wholly unnecessary. The question is, 
Shall we adopt the amendment, and give to the 
petitioner, for an injury done to his slave,a sum of 
money not reported in the bill? Although the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. Owen,) seems to think 
that the question whether “a slave is property or 


maintains that this is an auspicious period to dis- 
cuss and decide it, and his inference is, that, if it is 
decided in the affirmative, the amendment is to be 
adopted, and the money contained in it is to be 
paid. When this case was investigated by the 
Committee, and when the report was drawn, that 
honorable gentleman was himself a member of the 
committee of claims; and, (Mr. W, said,) if his re- 
collection did not greatly mislead him, he (Mr. 0.) 
agreed to the report. He did not then entertain 
the opinion, that, on the abstract question, slaves 
were property; this was a case where relief ought 
to be granted. The gentleman says, I have not, 
in my argument, admitted that slaves are property ; 


purposes, they are not only so considered, but that 





not,” is not necessarily raised in this case: still he| 


adopted; and they are equally entitled to relie 
with the one now before us. There are cases 


‘where well and elegantly furnished houses were 


occupied by our officers and soldiers, and the fur. 
niture materially injured, or destroyed; as, Also, 
where other personal property was taken, for which 
no relief has been granted. Are gentlemen dispo- 
sed to pay these, and similar claims? 

The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Fort) sup- 
poses he furnishes a precedent for this case, in the 
provision made in the treaty of Ghent; wherein, 
the British government stipulated fo pay for slaves 
taken away by her troops during the war, Mr, 
W. said, it seemed to him that the provision allud- 
ed to, most strongly militated against the position 
taken by the gentlemen who advocated the amend. 
ment; for, if slaves could have been considered, 
by the distinguished individuals who negotiated 
that treaty, as simply being personal property, why 
was not an indemnity insisted on for losses sus- 
tained by the destruction or capture of other perso~ 
nal property? The gentleman will seek in vain 
for an instance where the government of an inva- 
ding army has paid for the destruction, or capture, 
by her troops, of the personal property of the citi- 
zens of the country invaded. Mr. W. concluded 
by saying he hoped the amendment would not be 
adopted. 


Mr. Kremer said, that what he had this day 
heard advanced was so very extraordinary, that it 
called on him to say something. What is this 
case? Aman has had his slaye taken by the goy- 
ernment of the United States, and employed it its 
service, and there wounded if not destroyed. Shall 
the master be paid for it or not? This was the 
question, which some gentlemen seemed to think so 
terrible. The gentlemen say we must not touch 
it; but they do touch it, and they say the man must 
not.be paid because a slave is not property. This 
is the logic of college-learned gentlemen. Now, 
for my own part, I do not care when or where this 
question is discussed. I am willing to meet it any 
where. The gentlernan from New York, (Mr. 
Strong) has told us that the officer of government 
and not the government must be responsible. Sir, 
this may do very well in a certain school, but it 
will never do in a school of justice. I can never 





consent to such a doctrine as that. I’m for put- 


for his gratification I will admit, that, for certain’ ting the saddle on the right horse. If the servant — 
‘of the government acts unjustly and tyrannically, 





they are so in fact; but. when I make this admis-/|the government must pay for it. Who ever heard 
sion, be must concede that, in a political point of of such an argument? The government not re- 
view, they are considered to be something more|sponsible! Why, even in the most despotic gov- 
than mere property, and are not reduced to the le-|¢rnments, such a notion was never heard of; but, in 
vel of oxen and horses, where the gentieman from republican government, like ours, it’s intolerable. 
Louisiana bas placed them, for the purpose of car-|If ever there was a just claim before this house, 
rying his amendment. But, with this admission, |this is one. And if the question is to be argued 
it does not follow, as a matter of course, that the how fara slave is the property of his owner, I, for 
amendment ought to be adopted. The committee|one, am willing to declare, before the whole world, 
of claims have uniformly {been governed by the|that I believe a slave is as much the property of 
principles established by the law of the 9th of April, his master as any thing else that he owns. 

1816, and their decisions have been sustained by! Mr. Taytor said, that he had understood a gen- 
the House. The whole subject, when the bill was|tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hamilton) as 
under consideration, was fully discussed. It was} having advanced the opinion, that the right to take 
soon after the termination of the war—a period the! and employ a slave for the public service, arises out 
most favorable to do ample justice to those whol of the imminent necessity of a state of war. There 
had suffered by it. Relief is granted by the prin-| was a very striking case, illustrative of this matter, 
ciples of that law, which, it is believed, have never) which took plage in 1874. Previous to that time 
been extended to the sufferers in any other coun-|no person had been allowed by law to be enlisted, 
try. Itis stated by the gentleman from Virginia| unless he was over 21 years of age, or the eonsent 
(Mr. McCoy,) that a distinguished member from! of his master, if he was an apprentice, had been 
Georgia (Mr, Forsyth,) offered an amendment du-| obtained in writing. But, at that disastrous hour, 
ring the passage of the bill, to include cases simi-| while sitting amidst the ruins of this capitol, con- 





amendment was rejected. Do gentlemen reflect 
on the consequences whi¢h must follow from inno- 
vating on the principles heretofore established? 
There are a vast number of cases, involving im- 
mense sums of money, which have been rejected, 











lar to the one now before the committee, which! gress felt the necessity of raising armies to defend 


the country, then attacked on its sea coast, on 18 
northern frontier, and in the extreme west. Un- 
der the pressure of such a necessity, a law was 
passed, authorizing minors of eighteen years to be 


enlisted, without the consent of their masters, and 
by the provisions of that law. ‘I'hese cases will,| the same law was afterwards repeated, to the de- 
all of them, be pressed again, if the amendment is'struction of the coutract by which a servant 3§ 
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enrolled without his master’s consent. 














bound to bis master. Yet, even in that law, the 


contract was so far acknowledged, that a part of 


the bounty to which the recruit had a claim was 
required to be paid to his master. The injustice 
and the oppressive effect of this act, was gers 
upon the house with very great force of argu- 
ment by a large portion of the members from the 
porthern states. It was painted in colors as glow- 
ing as any which can possibly be used on the pre- 
sentoccasion: But what did Congress do? Were 
they deterred by these arguments. Not at all. 
They passed the bill on the principle that necessi- 
ty was above law, & they directed the servant to be 


these recruits fell in battle, or by other casualties 
of the military service. But was such a thing 
ever heard of as the master. of such an apprentice 
coming to be indemnified for the loss ef his ser- 
vant’s time, or the expense of medical attendance ? 
Never. Yet gentlemen cannot show any valid dis- 
tinction betwveen such a case and that in this bill. 
The difference depends-only on tne degree of loss 
or hardship, and not at all on the principle. But, 
more: a servant with a team was forcibly impress- 
ed, and in the impressment the servant was slain. 
His master had a right to his service. He was ta- 
ken not by law, but by the exigencies of war, con- 
trary to the comaion rights of mankind: yet it was 
never so much as even pretended that the govern- 
ment must pay for his loss.. The present bill rests 
on the same principle; and if you allow the claim of 
D’Auterive, yoa must go back and include all such 
cases as those I have mentioned. Mr. T. conclu- 
ded by saying that he had risen merely for the pur- 
pose of bringing these facts before the view of the 
committee. He should not further enter into the 
argument. 

r. Lirtie, believing that gentlemen were not 
prepared, at this mome:t, to settle the question in- 
volved in this bill, moved that the committee of the 
whole now rise, report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, 

After an ineffectual attempt, by Mr. Mitchell, of 
§. C. to recommit the bill to the committee on 
claims, the motion of Mr. Little prevailed, the com- 
mittee rose and reported, and had leave to sit 
again. 

And then the House adjourned. 
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AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 


_ Ao active lad, between twelve and sixteen years of age, 
= fines. immediately, as an apprentice to the Printing 
usiness, at the office of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
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5 The review of the History of Hayti will, after this 
Week, be suspended a while, for the purpose of procuring 
Some particulars relative to the transactions of late years, 
in addition to what the editor js now ip possession of, and 
which be soon expects to obtain.—It will be resumed, as 
soon as this additional information is procured. 





Ro Bldcen have been some late arrivals from Europe, 
tthere appears to be very little news worthy of notice. 





i> New Subscribers to the Genius of Universal Eman- 


Fee : rsd supplied from the commencement of the 
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BC? By late accounts from Nashoba, we learn that Cam- 
milla Wright, (sister of Frances Wrigbt,) one of the rési- 
dent trustees of the African Emancipating Institution, was 
recently married to Richesson Whitby, Esq. who is also 


one of the trustees of said institution. 
*: 





Stave Property. Some very important observations 
were made upon this subject, by Mr. Strong, in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, January 4th.— 
See page 27, of this week's paper. ‘ 





Contentment, Gavety, anp Happiness !—If Dr. Cole- 
man, the editor of the New York Buening Post, yet believes 
that the situation of our slaves ‘‘ is one of contentment, gayely, 
and heppiness,”’ let bim read the following little paragraph» 
which has been published in most of the newspapers in the 
United States. The circumstance forms thé basis of the 
beautiful and effecting poetical tale, from the pen of 
“ Emily,” in this week’s paper. 

A mulatto man, who was being reconducted into slavery, 
in North Carolina,a few days since, leaped from the stera 


of the boat in which he was, and avoiding all means for say. 
ing himse lf was drowned. 





MEMORIAL FROM THE DISTRICT. 

We earnestly request every reader to give the Memorial 
from the District of Columbia, which is inserted in this 
week's paper, (see page 28,) an attentive perusal. It breathes 
the pure spirit of philanthropy, and is a powerful appeal to 
the justice of the National Legislature. We ask it, emphati- 
cally; Is there a true friend to the cause of emancipation 
who can refyse to sanction a petition to Congress for the 
abolition of slavery in that District, after be bas read or 
heard the sentiments, thus expressed, by a respectable por- 
tion of the most yirtuous inhabitants thereof? If there be 
avy such, their philanthropy must be of a peculiarly ‘* deli- 
cate” kind. It must assimilate very nearly tothe “delicacy,” 
so often adverted to by the advocates of slavery—~a * delica- 
cy”’ that is afraid of the light, and fitting for the use of none, 
but the selfish, the timid, or the tyrannical. Such laborers 
will never make our “ vineyard,”’ the Eden of emancipation, 
what itoughtto be. They will shrink both from the heat 
and the cold of its seasons; and, in case they arrive at the 
‘* eleventh hour,” their services will avail but little indeed: 

In short, we hope that the friends of this measure will 
now be up and doing. Let petitions and memorials flow into 
the Hall of Congress, from all quarters.—Load their tables 
with them. Teaze the members with importunities, antil 
they are provoked to deeds of justice. They will, no doubt, 
refuse compliance for a time.—But, as the continual falling 
of water will wear the hardest rock, so a continued repeti- 


a>. > tion of this demand will, in process of time, triumph over 


the most obstinate resistance. 





A Goop “Sian.” The following is copied from the 
Hillsborough (.V. C.) Recorder. It is a fair set-off to the 
* presidential” voting at military musters, of which we 
hear so much from various parts of the country. Were 
this practice to become more general, the “signs of the 


times,” perhaps, would not be quite so military as at pre- 
sent. 


| Another sign.—At a meeting of the Orange Peace Society, 
held at Cane Creck meeting house on the 25th ult. the mem- 
bers of which were citizens of Orange, Guilford and Chat. 
ham, it was proposed to express their sentiments on the 
presidential question. The vote was taken by ballot, those 


only voting who were legally entitled to vote for electors; 
when there were found to be 


For Mr. Adams, $2 
For Gen. Jackson 0 





EXTRACTS FROM THE Messace or GovERNOR KENT 
to THe LeaistatUre or MARYLAND. 


It affurds us the highest satisfaction to inform 
you that the subject of internal improvement, so in- 
teresting to the citizens of this state, begins, at 
last, to assome a shape that promises speedily, be- 
neficial results, The intelligent and enterprising 
individuals having the direction of the Baltimore 





and Ohio Rail Road Company, aided by the United 
States topographical engineers, promptly furuish- 





: it 
ed them, at their request, by the government at 
Washington, have so far completed the examina- 
tion of the ground betweer the city of Baltimore 
and the Qhio.riyer, as to ascertaia the practicabi- 
lity of the undedtaking, and enable the president of 
the company tojadvertise for materials p: to- 
ry to commencing this important work the next 
season. ee ere 

By the provwions of the act of incorporation 
the state has reserved ‘to itself the right to sub- 
scribé for stock to the amount of one million of 
dollars; and uppn so subscribing, to. appoint four 
directors to asst in the managementof the affairs 
of the company; provided, the. subscription be 
made within twelve months trom the passage of 
the said act. [he time limited for the state to 
make this subs@iption will expire on.the twenty- 
eighth day of Tebruary next. It will therefore 
be necessary, i] you should decide to take the 
stock, to authorize the subscription on or béfore 
that day, as noextension of the time can take 
place, without tle assent of the company. 


The amount @ subscriptions to the stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, have been such as 
lead us to believi that that equally important work 
will also have ay early commencement. 


With these t¥o great works completed Mary- 
land would begia to realize those commercial ad- 
vantages which from her geographical position, the 
fertility of her s¢il, the variety of her productions, 
the value of her fisheries, and the abundance anid 
richness of her minerals, she is so justly entitled 
to. The shortest and most direct communication 
the western states can have with the Atlantic is 
through Maryland. Let us then afford them every 
facility of intercourse with us, and they will richly 
reward us by the contribation of their valuable pro- 
ductions. to swell our foreign commerce, at the 
same time that we shall greatly extend our, inland 
trade, always more importaut to a country than its 
foreign trffick. 


Notwithstanding the great advantages Maryland 
will obviously derive from those works, they pos- 
sess more of a national than local character, and we 
have no doubt will receive the fostering aid of the na- 
tional government, which has heretofore been so 
wisely extended to works of a similar nature, 
though of minor importance. 


Roads and canals are as essential to the growth 
and prosperity of a country, as arteries are to the 
health and vigor of the human body. They facih- 
tate intercourse, bring citizens of remote districts 
together, and thereby remove local propeaioss and 
diffuse wealth and comfort through the land, by af-. 
fording a cheap and easy interchange of the sur-_ 
plus productions of one section of the country for 
those of another. 

Considerable excitement prevails at this time 
throughout the country in relation to a contempla- 
ted change in the present tariff of duties upon fo- 
reign importations. ‘This excitement is the natu- 
ral consequence of our free institutions, which pro- 
perly impose no restraint on the freedom of speech 
or the liberty of the press. 


In a country extensive as ours, embracing every 
variety of climate, capable of almost e pro- 
duction, and filled with aa enterprising, skilfal po- 
pulation, doubling itself in less than a quarter of 
a century, we must expect considerable diversity 
of views and contentions among its citizens in re- 
lation to the measures to be adopted by the gov- 
ernment, for the promotion and protection of the 
general interests of the country. 

In discussing the measures of the national gov- 
ernment we should always bear in mind that the 
constitution itself was founded in compromise, and 
that excellent as it is acknowledged to be, it re- 
quires great moderation, forbearance and liberali- 


{ty on the part of the people towards the conflicting 





views, feelings, and even prejudices of each other, 
to preserve and perpetuate its bles@Mgs. 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
THE RECAPTURED SIAVE. 


Wo to thee, tyrant ! wo! 
Does that white brow of thine that hows so fair, 
And that rich tint thy cheek is won to wear, 

Make thee the ruler of my destin}? 

Or does thy blood more freely flov, 

Than that which pours so madly nw, — 
Along my burning veins—that thou jhouldst be 
The favorite of fortune—proud, andfree— 

And I should be thy slave—tby vasal’—no! 


Tis true, I was thy slave—the powe) was thine, 
And thou hadst made me such--th/o’ lingering years; 
| One weary task of ceaseless toil wa mine, 
Of servitude and tears— 
But didst thou think, no kindly gbw 
Could warm my heart to joy or we? 
‘Mistaken fool ! Ut heard thee name ; name, 
That rushes like a fire along my lurning breast— 
And from that instant, there awokea flame, 
That ne’er has been, and ne’er stall be supprest— 
Theard the glorious name of libert}! 
And from that gour, I panted to befree ! 


1 bad breathed on, oat lived,) in rcklessness, 
And idle, dull, submission to my tte— 
But then the very sunbeams seemed to press 
Upon my senses with a bitter weght— 
As though they spake upbraiding), 
That all around me should be fre>, 
And I should be so vile—that 1 shoud bow, 
And tremble at the gathering of thy brow $ 


I. once had loved the gushing mirth ; 

Of the young spring—when bee, flower, bird, 
Ande thing upon the earth, 

See raught with joy—but now, one word, 

One only word, cameo’er my brain, - 

Again, again, in, 

As if *twere scorch’d in characters of flame ! 

And that one word was Freedom ! all things seemed 
‘To shape their voices only to that name— 

The wild-bird’s joyous song—the fish that gleam’d, 
Thro’ the bright flood—the murmur of the wave— 
Nay, even the breath of heaven—methought seem’d 

whispering slave. 
1 fied, and ere another set of sun, 

My galling chains were brokeh—I was free ! 
A new, a bright ewistence was begun— 

And my soul knew, and felt its potency. 
The voice of eve seem’d sweeter to my ears, 
And-all things brighter to my eye—till tears 

From my full heart gushed up tumultuously— 
Wife, children, friends, were a)] forgotten—all 
1 only felt that I was free from thrall! 


*Tis over now—and I once more am thine— 
But thinkest thou that having known the bliss— 
That tho’ one moment only, has been mine— 
I will live on in servitude like this— 
' And wear the chains of bondage? tyrant, no! 
My blood be on thy head ! wo restupon thee, wo! 
Art thou my master?—then come ask the wave, 
To give thee back thy slave ! Emixy. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 23d, 1827. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The following dialogue between two African slaves, was 
written in Pennsylvania, and copied by Rachel Child, in 
the year 1782, and again in 1828. Perhaps it would now 
apply to some other sections of our country. R. A. 


FEMALE. 

O that my breast impenetrable were, 
Tosullen grief, to anguish and degair— 
To all insults of Christian tyrant’s claims— 
That prejudice injurious to our name, 
Which hath been long, a chain of misery 

, Deplor’d by all.—But Chistianity,. 
O, sacred name ! wiltthou not blush to hear 
The piercing cries of parents in despair, 
Whose eyes no more shall their descendants see, 
Whom oft they dandled on the nursing knee, 
And often too, embraced with circling arms, 
Whose, joyful eyes saw the first flow of charms 
Break thro’ their features, with the infant smile, 
Now forced, with sighs and tears, into exile. 
They now are torn from all the joys of life— 
The frugal husband from his tender wife— 
The mother snatch'd, e’en from ber offspring dear, 
And tioth become the objects of despair. 
Widows ond orphans share one equal fate, 


a ee ee 





There's no exception far the good or great. — 
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Farewell then freedom, farewell liberty— 
Thou’rt sacrific’d to Christians’ tyranny. 

While they pretend thy cause they will maintain, : 
Yet Afric’s captives drag the servile chain! 


MALE. 


Say tender sister, what fresh scene of woe 
Hath now occurred, ingrief to whelm thee so?— 
Say, what augments thy thoughts on vassalage——_ 
Does some foreboding omen thus presage 

That all the sable race, from Afric’s land, 

Must come in thraldom by the Christian’s band 
To foreign regions, yet to them unknown, 

To sigh, like us, and in oppression groan— 

Be held by whitemen, thus in bondage sore, 

Till even time itself shall be no more? 

Koowest thou that one Great Being still controls 
The rage of tyrants, searcheth ali mens’ souls, 
And holds none guiltless, who depart from right, 
By choosing darkness and despising light?— 

He of one blood created black and white, j 
And sees with equal eye, as one supreme, 

A slave’s hard bondage, and a monarch’s fame. 


FEMALE. 


The hope of this, indeed, gives some relief, 
And is a relaxation to my grief; 

But 0 ! can any tender female heart 

Be e’er invulnerable to the smart, 

That joins to that sensation of despair 

Which every passion of my mind doth share? 
Methinks an heart of adamantine stone 

Would lend an ear to the soul rending groan, 
Which is enfore’d by that calamity 

That bondage hath entail’d on more than me, 
Contriv’d by bell’s grim tyrant, who must reign 
Till that bless’d day when envy shall be slain. 
Then, in the room of discord, peace shall stand, 
And o’er all nations stretch her powerful wand. 
No wrinkled brow, with sullen grief, shall be, 
Nor bondage, nor superiority. 

All healing peace and love shall then abound, 
And freedom through the universe shall sound— 
Which happy time, in part, we see begun; 

‘God grant it may extend from sun to sun. 


MALE, 


Then let us stand resign’d to God’s pure will, 
Till he bis sacred purpose doth fullfil. 

Altho that day our eyes shonid not behold, 
Till death the clothing of the soul unfold, 
And lets it from its prison take its flight 

Unto the realms of everlasting light; 

While such mapstealing, slaving tyrants, are 
Deep plung’d in woeful horror and despair; — 
Who for lucrative ends, have lent an hand 
Intestine wars to kindle in our land, 

From year to year, and still promote the game 
Which sports with human blood: 0, Christian name! 
Tremble, O tremble at such cruelty, 

Lest long suspended judgment fall on thee, 
And make thee tremble, with a load of guilt, 
For all the blood of innocents thus spilt. 


O, Pensylvania ! thy renowned name 
Hath gained the spacious attributes of fame. 
For equal laws, strict justice, liberty, 
Produce the sweets of peace and harmony. 
Yet Africans unhapp’ly do not see 
These great effects of Christianity, 
But thraldom find, and guilt behold in thee. 
O, for thy sake! I tremble, tho a slave; 
And fore’d to serve thee, welcome e’en the grave! 








VARIETY. 


DESCRIPTION OF ST. PAUL’S PERSON. 


How little stress is to be laid upon personal ap- 
pearance! This prince of apostles seems to hint, 
concerning himself, that his bodily presence was 
not calculated to command respect at first sight.— 
2 Cor. x. 10. St. Chrysostom terms him a “ little 
man, about three cubits (or four feet and a half in 
height.”’) 

Lucian, or whoever is the author of the “ Pillo- 
patris,” is supposed to have had St. Paul in view, 
when he introduces “ A Gallilean (for so the Chris- 
tians were contemptuously stiled,) rather bald- 
headed, with an aqualine nose; who travelled 
through the air into the third heaven.” 


But, of all other writers, Neciphorus Cillistus has 
given us the most circumstantial account of St. 
Paul’s person: “St. Paul was small in stature, 
stooping, and rather inclinable to crookedness; 
oon faced, of an elderly look, bald on the head. 

is eyes lively, keen, and cheerful; shaded, in part, 
by his eyebrows, which hung a littieover. 





‘nose, rather long, and not ungracefully bent. His 
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beard, pretty thick of hair, and of a sufficient 
length, and, like bis locks, interspersed with gray.” 
Wilsius. 


Extraorpinary Birtus! A lady, the wife of 
Mr. John Kelly, now residing in Wolfcreek town- 
ship, in this county, (Mercer, Penn.) recently from 
Ireland, yesterday had five living children at one 
birth! They all died shortly after, as we are in- 
formed by the physician who attended her. Pre- 
vious to her leaving Ireland, this same lady had 
two at once, and on her way hither, while in the 
state of New York, she had also five at one birth: 
making in all TWELVE children within eighteen 
months! All these births were gar tte Tht 
lady and her husband are healthy, fresh, young 
looking people, and only two years married, 
Mercer Pa. Press. 


Prevention or Bep-svcs. A lady, who has 
found the following remedy for the prevention of 
bed bugs, wishes to make it public. After clean- 


lard. The lard ‘should be rubbed on with a wool-. 
len cloth. Bugs will not infest such a bedstead for 
a whole season. 


Gamina. It is stated that in Paris, out of three 
or four hundred who commit suicide in a year, at 
least seven-eighths are brought to this horrid end 
by gambling. 

A Brave Fetrow! A hero of the West being 


jlately in Raleigh, astonished the North Carolini- 


ans not a little, by proclaiming his unheard of 
composition and powers. “I am,” said he,*half 
horse, half alligator, with a small touch of the snap- 
ping turtle; but that’s quite common where I come 
from. I can ride upon a streak of lightning! whip 
my weight in wild cats! and if any gentleman 
chooses, for a twenty dollar bill he may throw in 
a panther! I can leap the Oho, wade the Missis- 
sippi, and thrash any man opposed to Jacksc »!!” 


Printers’ Pay. A man recently offered to take 
the Belvidere Apollo, and pay for itic fiddling—a 
bargain was struck. A western editor, advertises 
for wood in pay—but adds, “ don’t bring logs that 
the Devil* can’t split.” Another offers to take 
even such logs, adding that if the Devil can’t split 
them, he’ll try it himself ! 





* Printers Devil. The errand-boy in a printing office. 








H, I. CHUCHMAN & C. LEEKE’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
At the corner of Sharp and Baltimore Streets. 
_ Instructions are given on the following subjects—Spell- 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geo- 
graphy with the use of maps and globes, history, elements 
of astronomy, and natural philosophy.— Plain sewing and 
sampler work. 

Terms.—First class $12—second class, ¢8—third class $4. 
At an additional expense, the FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
DRAWING will be tanght if desired. 

Reference to Isaac Tyson, Matthew Smith, P. E. Tho- 
mas, Thomas Ellicott, G. T. Hopkins, Hugh Balderston, Jo- 
sepk Turner, Jr. Wm. E. George. 

Ist Mo. 26 4t 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Taree Dotiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but 2 
fullreceipt will be given, if Two Dotians awn Firry Cents 
be paid in advance 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than % 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 


communicate their names through the medium of an ale 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal] sums, a 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispev- 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ‘ 

The postage must be paid ov al! Jetters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office- 

‘Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 





His' South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimofe. 





sing the bedstead thoroughly, oil it over with hog’s , 
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ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they, 
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